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Paper Radio issue 


a zine created by DJ Frederick 


in this issue: 
¢ Four radio shows that have been on the air 
for decades 
- An interview with Rich D'angelo 
« Navajo Radio 


& more 


DJ Frederick 36 West Main Street Warner 
NH 03278 singinggrove@conknet.com 


There is freedom in the airwaves. 
There is magic on the air. 


Paper Radio is a decade old! Ten whole issues! And this 
time out I’ve done a split zine with myself to celebrate. 
Weird, huh? The “new” zine is called Turntable Operator. 
What is it about? The title is a clue. Otherwise, it will be 
about whatever it is about. 


In the era of radio iPhone apps, online listening, wi-fi 
radio, etc. I still love the crackling sound of analogue 
radio the best. One booming shortwave signal, like 
tuning in WBCQ from Montecello Maine some nights, 
and I’m very happy. Of course other nights there is noth- 
ing but static because I live in the “skip zone” of WBCQ’s 
signal (an area within a couple hundred miles of a 
shortwave station where the signal dies out at certain 
frequencies). The ionosphere does its thing. Sometimes 
signals bounce all over the world. Ham radio operators 
can bounce signals off the moon! How cool is that? 


Paper Radio is intended to embrace radio and other 
media in all its forms. The culture at large would have 
us believe that radio is passé, that only the wealthy can 
broadcast or own radio stations. The truth is, anyone 
can learn to cobble a low power signal together and 
broadcast to their neighbors, community, and even 
across the world. Next to print, it is the most democratic 
medium. Paper Radio advocates reclaiming the airwaves 
from the inertia of corporate dominance. Wear an 
eyepatch or get a license to broadcast, there is no one 
right path ... just lots of creativity to be shared with your 
friends. Radio is not about nostalgia. It is about now. 


~ DJ Frederick 


Four long-time radio shows still on the 
airwaves 


The Mormon Tabernacle Choir's network radio show Music 
and the Spoken Word was first transmitted on July 15, 1929. 
The organ, choir, and announcer shared a single microphone 
which was attached to the ceiling of the tabernacle. The an- 
nouncer stood on a ladder in order to speak into it. A tele- 
graph was used to alert the sound engineer at KSL to start 
the broadcast. Anthony C. Lund was the director of the choir 
for the first program, and Earl J. Glade the general manager 
of radio station KSL was the director and producer of the first 
program. Glade had been the moving force behind getting the 
program started. Since its first broadcast, the program has run 
continually for 82 years and has been broadcast over 4,000 
times. The unbroken length of broadcasts makes Music and 
the Spoken Word the oldest continuous nationwide network 
broadcast in the world. Since its inception in 1929, the 
“spoken word" segment of the program has been voiced by 
three separate individuals. The original writer, producer, and 
announcer of the spoken portion of the broadcast was Richard 
L. Evans, who continued in that capacity for over forty years 
until his death in 1971. At that time the writing and announcing 
assignments were split, with a committee doing the writing. 

J. Spencer Kinard was the announcer from 1972 until he 
stepped down in 1990. Lloyd D. Newell has been the 
announcer from 1990 to the present. 


The Grand Ole Opry is a weekly country music stage concert 
in Nashville, Tennessee that has presented the best known 
country musicians since 1925. It is also among the longest- 
running broadcasts in history since its beginnings as a one- 
hour radio "barn dance" on WSM-AM. Dedicated to honoring 
country music and its history, the Opry showcases a mix of 
legends and contemporary chart-toppers performing coun- 
try, bluegrass, folk, gospel, comedic performances and skits. 


More about four long-time radio shows 
still on the airwaves 


The Grand Ole Opry started as the WSM Barn Dance in the 
new fifth-floor radio studio of the Nationat Life & Accident . 
Insurance Company in downtown Nashville on November 28, 
1925. On October 18, 1925, management began a program 
featuring "Dr. Humphrey Bate and his string quartet of old- 
time musicians." On November 2, WSM hired long-time an- 
nouncer and program director George D. "Judge" Hay, an 
enterprising pioneer from the National Barn Dance program at 
WLS-AM in Chicago, who was also named the most popular 
radio announcer in America as a result of his radio work with 
both WLS and WMC-AM in Memphis, Tennessee. Hay 
launched the WSM Barn Dance with 77-year-old fiddler Uncle 
Jimmy Thompson on November 28, 1925, which is celebrated 
as the birth date of the Grand Ole Opry. 


Some of the bands regularly on the show during its early days 
included the Possum Hunters (with Dr. Humphrey Bate), the 
Fruit Jar Drinkers, the Crook Brothers, the Binkley Brothers’ 
Dixie Clodhoppers, Uncle Dave Macon, Sid Hark- 

reader, Deford Bailey, Fiddlin' Arthur Smith, and the Gully 
Jumpers 


The Midnight Special is a syndicated radio show broadcast 
on Chicago, Illinois radio station, WFMT-FM (98.7 MHz) since 
1953. It is a showcase for folk and roots music from historical 
and contemporary artists. The show also features comedy 
sketches and show tunes. The official description is: "folk mu- 
sic & farce, show tunes & satire, madness & escape." The 
show is named after the well known folk song of the same 
name, which is often associated with Lead Belly, whose ver- 
sion of the song is used as the show's opening theme. The 
show title also tied into its time slot, as it was broadcast on 
WFMT near midnight every Saturday. It now begins at 9 p.m. 
and ends at midnight. 


More about four long-time radio shows 
still on the airwaves 


In 1953, Mike Nichols (later notable as a comedian, writer, 
actor, and director) created a Saturday evening folk music 
program. Early regular guests were local musicians including 
Fleming Brown, Win Stracke and Big Bill Broonzy. They would 
play in the station's studio, a converted ballroom on the west 
side of Chicago. When Nichols left the program Norm Pelle- 
grini became the host and it evolved to a mix of released and 
live-performance recordings, with only occasional live con- 
certs. Ray Nordstrand also shared the hosting responsibilities 
of "The Midnight Special" until 1994. Various celebrities guest- 
hosted the program over the years, including Tom Paxton, 
and theater directors Frank Galati and Robert Falls. In 1974, 
Rich Warren was hired to help produce the program and was 
invited to help out hosting in 1983. He became the sole host 
of the program in 1996. 


Happy Station Show premiered on November 19, 1928 

and was broadcast first by the private Philips 

Radio Station PCJJ (later PCJ), and from 1946 by Radio 
Netherlands. Separate English and Spanish versions were 
broadcast, in addition to the multi-lingual version. It could be 
received all over the world. Popular music from Europe and 
various other countries was mixed with vintage recordings 
and multilingual chatter, switching back and forth between 
English, Spanish and Dutch by hosts each Sunday. It became 
popular since it gave listeners a chance to travel in their arm- 
chair during a period when international travel was difficult for 
most people. It also pioneered call-in shows, in both the 
English and Spanish versions, during the latter part of the 
1970s. The show followed a format of light entertainment, 
special guests, music, and information about Dutch life. 
Edward "Eddie" Startz presented the program from its incep- 
tion until his retirement in the early 1970s. Tom Meijer took 
over the English and Spanish versions until his own retire- 
ment. He was followed by Pete Myers and Jonathan Groubert 
for the English version. 


More of four long-time radio shows still 
on the airwaves 


Jaime Baguena was host of the Spanish version, La Estacion 
de la Alegria, until the end of 1990s when it was cancelled by 
the management of Radio Netherlands. On March 12, 2009 
the program was resurrected as an independent broadcast 
produced by Taiwan based PCJ Media via Radio Miami Inter- 
national (WRMI), which was also transmitted globally through 
podcasting and Internet streaming audio. The producer and 
presenter of this version is Canadian expatriate Keith Perron, 
who in the past has worked for Radio Canada, Radio Havana 
Cuba, China Radio International, Radio Netherlands and other 
shortwave broadcasters. The new program is not produced in 
Holland and has no involvement from Radio Netherlands 
Worldwide other than Keith Perron has been given permission 
by RNW to use the Happy Station name. Tom Meijer, who 
hosted RNW's Happy Station in the 1970s and 1980s is 
involved as a consultant, and makes occasional on-air 
contributions. Meijer's successor at RNW, Jonathan Groubert, 
has also appeared as a guest on the show. 


The new production is produced by Keith Perron 

in Taipei, Taiwan, Republic Of China, and the over-air version 
was initially broadcast on shortwave from WRMI's transmitters 
in Hialeah, Florida, in the United States. 


The Happy Station Show ceased broadcasting on WRMI in 
March 2010 but continues as a weekly podcast and internet 
radio show via the PCJ Media website and is also relayed 
over the air on several FM, medium wave, internet radio and 
short wave stations around the world. 


Eddie Startz from The Happy Station 
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North American Shortwave Association 


The hobby of shortwave listening can be challenging, infor- 
mative and extremely educational for people of all ages. The 
North American Shortwave Association (“NASWA”) would 
like the opportunity to help you receive maximum enjoyment 
from every dimension of shortwave listening. 


NASWA is the largest shortwave broadcast organization in 
North America. We cover the entire shortwave spectrum, 
from tropical band DX’ing to the international shortwave 
broadcast band powerhouses. We are North America's oldest 
shortwave broadcast-only radio club. We have been active in 
the business of sharing information about shortwave radio 
since 1961. Our motto is “Unity and Friendship.” The club 
publishes a monthly bulletin, The Journal, which averages 50- 
60 pages and is chock full of timely tips, broadcast schedules, 
programming news and information and in-depth articles in- 
valuable to the informed shortwave listener. There is an in- 
credible variety of programming available from foreign 
broadcast sources and The Journal can help you maximize 
your listening opportunities. In addition, NASWA publishes 
a weekly electronic Flashsheet that is available exclusively to 
our members which brings a lot of exciting, late breaking DX 
news and information. The electronic newsletter is an excel- 
lent supplement to the monthly Journal for the timely dis- 
semination of DX loggings and breaking news. 


Dues are $32.00 in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

If you wish to become a member, send your remittance in U.S. 
funds to NASWA, 45 Wildflower Road, Levittown, PA 19057. 
A sample copy of The Journal is available for only $3.00. 
Payments in cash or bank check made payable to NASWA 

or payment by use of PayPal. Please contact Bill Oliver 

at weoliver@verizon.net before using PayPal 


DJ FREDERICK INTERVIEWS 
RICH D’ANGELO 


DJ Frederick: What are some examples of interest- 
ing stations or shows that listeners will find on the 
shortwave frequencies? 


Rich: The shortwave bands are filled with many 
stations from around the world offering an interest- 
ing variety of programs. Although there have been 
major cutbacks by international broadcasters to 
their shortwave schedules, the bands still offer a 
lot for the listener. 


Probably the favorite broadcast station of most 
shortwave listeners is the BBC World Service 
from England. The BBC is well known for its 
unbiased news coverage and news related feature 
programs. Many years ago, the BBC use to have 
an array of variety programs but most have these 
have been cut over the years as budgets became 
stressed. Unfortunately, the BBC no longer directs 
its transmissions to North America so nimble 
listeners must search the bands for the BBC with 
some of its African transmissions and Asian 
transmissions being audible at decent levels in 
North America. 


A favorite station of mine is RAE from Argen- 

tina. They broadcast in several languages to North 
America including English. Although signals from 
this station are not always reliable, they are always 
interesting to listen to. The usual news and 
commentary is followed by Tango music and other 


MORE WITH RICH D’ANGELO 


other features. This station sis very popular among 
listeners because they still encourage its listeners 
to write in to the station which is rare in today’s 
cost conscious environment. 


Another popular station with news and feature pro- 
gramming is Radio Deutsche Welle from Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, similar to the BBC this sta- 
tion has reduced its programming output signifi- 
cantly over the years. North American listeners 
must listen to other beams such as to Africa for 
English programming. This is part of an unfortu- 
nate trend among major international broadcasters 
that now seek to use the Internet as a means of 
reaching target audiences. 


However, there are still a number of stations that 
do target North America with quality program- 
ming. Radio Exterior de Espana from Madrid puts 
in a good signal into North America with news, cul- 
tural and musical programming every day. On the 
obscure but interesting side is the Voice of the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran with its “Voice of Justice” 
program to North America. Besides news and com- 
mentaries, there are features about Iranian cul- 
ture, music as well as religion. The slant is anti- 
western, i.e., American, with news and commen- 
tary that will remind listeners of the cold war 
broadcasts from Moscow. 


MORE WITH RICH D’ANGELO 


Speaking of Moscow, the Voice of Russia broad- 
casts to North America with news and informa- 
tional programming every day. The “Cold War” 
rhetoric of the past has been replaced with much 
more upbeat programming reflecting the changes 
in the country. News is much more balanced 
but there is a clear Russian point of view 
expressed. They have numerous cultural pro- 
grams, science program and music features so 
there is a lot to listen to when tuning them in. 


Finally, I love to listen to the music programming 
from the Voice of Greece and the Voice of Turkey 
which is well heard in North America on a daily 
basis. These programs are in the Greek and Turk- 
ish languages, respectively, so the announcements 
are not understood but the music transcends the 
language barrier. By the way, the Voice of Turkey 
also has a nightly English language broadcast to 
North America. The news is interesting as are 
some of the commentaries and they also have some 
musical programming. However, the previously 
mentioned Turkish broadcast is almost non-stop 
musical programming. 


DJ Frederick: Why is shortwave radio still impor- 
tant in the digital age? 


Rich: In recent years, a number of international 
broadcasting organizations, such as the Voice of 
America, BBC, Radio Netherlands, Swiss Radio 
International, etc., have reduced their usage of 
shortwave radio or completely curtailed shortwave 


MORE WITH RICH D’ANGELO 


broadcasting as a means of communication. The move 
toward the Internet and its many forms of digital tech- 
nologies as communication platforms is the latest new 
thing for international broadcasters. For many of these 
organizations, the people in charge grew up in a world 
of rapidly changing communications technolo- 

gies. Therefore, getting a program to your smart phone 
seems like a good idea. The lessons learned during the 
Cold War by Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty - 
both relying upon shortwave to reach the masses 
behind the Iron Curtail despite ongoing jamming 
campaigns by the Soviet Union - seemingly have been 
forgotten. The rapid change in communications tech- 
nologies post-Cold War has provided these broadcasting 
organizations with new opportunities to reach audi- 
ences while decreasing the costs of using shortwave 
transmitters that are somewhat costly. However, many 
of these international broadcasters are not prepared for 
the day when an unfriendly government, such as in 
Iran, China, Myanmar, etc, will simply turn off all 
forms of digital communications within their borders 
which reduces these dependent broadcasters to mere 
spectators. At that point in time, it will be too late to 
re-establish a shortwave presence since listening 
audiences will have successfully migrated to these other 
platforms that are being closed down to "protect" them 
against outside influences. 


In these circumstances, shortwave radio can continue 
to provide a vital link between the world community and 
the people living under repressive governments. While 
there is no guarantee that a shortwave audience will 
continue tuning in shortwave broadcasts, eliminating 
shortwave transmissions will guarantee that these audi- 
ences will not be able to receive open, honest news and 
information during times of crisis. 


MORE WITH RICH D’ANGELO 


As long as there is a gatekeeper guarding the flow of 
open, honest news and information, all forms of digital 
communication necessarily will rely on cooperative 
governments. It is the uncooperative government in 
countries with repressive regimes that control the flow 
of digital information particularly in times of crisis. A 
well funded shortwave service, on the other hand, would 
be able to make serious inroads during these difficult 
times because the gatekeeper would not be able to 
restrict the flow of news and information vital to people 
in countries under siege by their own govern- 

ments. Therefore, shortwave radio is just as important 
today as it was during the Cold War but governments 
seem to be more interested in reducing their costs by 
migrating from shortwave to digital forms of communi- 
cation (from a listener perspective, shortwave radio 

is among the cheapest forms of communication with 
decent radios costing very little in comparison to digital 
technologies). While the Internet is a great tool, it can 
only provide what we have become accustomed to in an 
environment where government allows information to 
flow. This friendly environment does not exist in much 
of today's world. 


Jesse A. Finkelstein, host and producer of Blues 
Radio International, sends word, "that for a limited 
time we will be mailing a free blues CD to anyone 
sending us a reception report for Blues Radio Interna- 
tional (Monday 0200 UTC on 9955 kHz. Each new 
Monday show replays Thursday 0200 UTC). 


Blues Radio International brings Blues Music to a 
potential audience of tens of millions through Radio 
Miami International, a privately owned international 
broadcast station in Miami, Florida.” We are excited 

to bring Blues Music to a worldwide audience, which 
includes both Blues enthusiasts and tens of millions of 
potential new Blues music fans" Jesse Finklestein said. 


Programming is also streamed simultaneously for 
listeners athttp://www.wrmi.net The thirty minute 
program features the best in classic Blues music, as 
well as important new music from today's most 
promising Blues artists. If you're a blues fan of Buddy 
Guy, Howling Wolf, Albert King, B.B. King and many 
more - tune into Blues Radio International. 
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NAVAJO RADIO 


PEACH SPRINGS, Arizona — When a massive snow- 
storm hit the Navajo Nation, leaving hundreds of 
people stranded in deep snow and mud, there was no 
question about how to get emergency information to 
them immediately. In fact, there was only one way: 
Broadcast radio. 


Elderly residents across the vast reservation tuned in 
to the tribe's AM station to find out what color to dis- 
play outside their homes if they needed water, food, 
hay, coal or medical attention. Messages went 

out in Navajo and English on what do to with ready- 
to-eat meals that were being dropped from the air. 
Younger Navajos were encouraged to check on their 
parents and grandparents living in remote areas. 


“All the elderly, they're very much aware,” Lori Lee 
Sekayumptewa, who coordinated messages from the 
tribal government to KTNN-AM. “They get their little 
radios and batteries and make sure they have that 
equipment all the time. You go to a hogan, you go to 
a sheep camp, there's a little radio there and KTNN.” 


Under the vast skies in the great isolated reaches of 
Indian Country -— from the high plains to the deserts 
to rugged mountain ranges -— radio still rules. 


Battery, electric and solar-powered radios sit atop 
tractors and in the hands of shepherds, blare from 
atop kitchen tables and have becomes travel compan- 
ions for tribal members setting out on long, rugged 
drives. Across Indian Country, only one in three 
families own a landline telephone and broadband 
penetration is estimated at only 10 percent, 
according to the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


MORE NAVAJO RADIO 


Tribal members on the Pine Ridge reservation in 
South Dakota tune in to KILI-FM to hear an eclectic 
mix of music — from traditional Lakota to country, 
rock hip hop, blues and jazz. The staff covers Tribal 
Council meetings, more than 100 high school basket- 
ball games each winter and community announce- 
ments and school delays. Tom Casey, a self-described 
jack of all trades for the station, said it still is as 
relevant today as it was in 1983 when it first broad- 
cast. 


“We needed to connect the community, and we 
needed a voice to celebrate Lakota history, traditions 
and culture,” he said. 


The Navajo Nation's KTNN-AM pulls people gathered 
in a sports arena during tribal elections to interview 
and gives listeners a breakdown of how each commu- 
nity voted. Livestock and mineral reports are part of 
the regular programming, along with rodeo news, 
funeral announcements and a featured “Navajo Word 
of the Day,” a teaching tool for the unique language. 


Every weekend, dozens of people call into the Hopi 
radio station in northern Arizona with birthday dedi- 
cations, congratulatory messages and other shout- 
outs, Davis said. 


“It's like a blood pressure monitor; it reflects the 
heartbeat of where we live,” he said. “People cele- 
brating the gift of being alive and breathing a new 
breath every day.” All three stations have expanded 
their reach through Internet streaming, but one 
northwestern Arizona tribe has discovered that the 
Internet isn't the best fit when only half the commu- 
nity has access and even that is limited. 


‘MORE NAVAIO RADIO 


Phe Hualapai Tribe is taking a somewhat reverse approach, 
using federal grant money and tribal funds to sustain its Internet 
radio show while working toward a low-power IM license with 
the FCC that would allow it to broadcast within a 30-mile radius. 


Out of the 14,600 total stations licensed by the commission as 
of the end of 2010, only 48 are held by tribes. 


In an effort to help tribes preserve language and culture, and to 
promote self-governance, the FCC established a priority last 
year for radio applications filed by federally recognized tribes or 
an entity that is majority-owned by a tribe and proposes to cover 
at least 50 percent tribal land. A proposed expansion would 
cover tribes that don't have reservations. 


Fred Hannel, a consultant for the Hualapai Tribe, said a realis- 
tic expectation to start on the path to licensure under the new 
provision would be 2018, since the FCC must sull establish 
filing windows for construction permits and licenses. 


The most popular programming for Hualapai based on listener 
response so far is oral history. Flders have recounted the painful 
experience of their ancestors being assaulted by the U.S. 
Calvary during a grueling, 160-mile trek through the mountains 
of western Arizona in 1874 that led to death and disease among 
Hualapais. Radio listeners were reminded of the determination 
that helped the survivors reclaim their land. 


“The most potential has to do with culture and tradition,” said 
Terri Hutchens, a Hualapai tribal health worker. “When there's 
an oral tradition, it would only make sense that it be done over 
the radio.” 


Why Radio is Still Relevant 


The goal of Paper Radio is to help readers connect and reconnect with ra- 
dio. Unlike other mediums, radio sparks the imagination, it paints scenes 
with sound, it can be dreamlike or crystal clear, and is as intimate as talking 
with friends in your living room. For gorty years, corporate owners of radio 
stations have been ironically killing the very media they created, by feeding 
their audience with the same old same old — shock jocks, raving right-wing 
zealots, patriotic “country” music, the same 10 songs by Madonna Mariah 
Britney Justin LadyGaga, and a total lack of real news, music by real peo- 
ple, or useful information. You can travel coast to coast and never hear any 
local music on the radio, unless perhaps you venture into the occasional 
college or community radio territory along the way. 


Why pirate radio rings for freedom 


Pirates just say no to government regulation or even the authority of any 
government to control the airwaves. Pirates have a vision, a voice to share, 
know the magic of pushing back the walls between listener and broad- 
caster. Pirates usually want to explore something new and different, to let 
their creativity blossom. Pirate radio is an artform. Pirate radio says “let’s 
be real”. 


Why shortwave radio matters 


Signals that travel on shortwave frequencies can not be regulated by politi- 
cal boundaries. A government might be able to turn off an internet content 
provider, but shutting down a transmitter from another country / location is 
unlikely to happen. International freedom of speech is essential for a de- 
mocratic culture to flourish. Often you can hear actual news on shortwave, 
uncensored, that goes unreported in the mainstream press / media. Informa- 
tion broadcast on shortwave is less likely to be censored. 


The Meccano Crystal Radio Receiving Set. 


Fig. 184. Firss U.K. Meccano Crystal Set, Septenber 2922. 


WLW celebrates 90 years on the airwaves 


Ninety years ago WLW (700 AM) began a “regular broadcast 
programming schedule of news, lectures, information and 
music.” A large advertisement in the Cincinnati Enquirer on 
March 22,1922 announced the debut of the Crosley station 
the next day, March 23. WLW’s news coverage of the pre- 
miere noted that the debut came 15 minutes late, at 7:30 p.m. 
instead of 7:15 p.m. The first words heard were: “This is 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


The March 23 premiere was what we'd call today a “soft 
launch.” The federal government on March 2 had issued 
commercial broadcast license #312 authorizing the call letters 
WLW. The station technically had been operating for several 
months as experimental station 8XAA. Local radio historian 
Mike Martini says WLW was the nation’s 62nd commercial 
Station. 


PRAHLESG TALE com 


Brad Marion 


Call Letters 


I imagine him giving the call letters WHER, 

As he begins another infamous monologue. 

The message is about the media of pirate radio, 
Distinctively, definitely counter-cultural, 
Resonant in this age of madness, when we mock 
And challenge the senseless actions and positions 


Our leaders take, deny, obfuscate, dissemble. 


There is no one who can be more honest than a DJ : 
He can lean into a microphone and his words pass 
Through the ether directly into your soul, the part 
Of you that loves music, the songs he finds and senc 
Into your being, to steep like tea leaves ina pot, 
And you are a great thirsty sponge, eager for truth. 
Truth blocks out the awful clamor, reduces it 

To a bit of background static, while the great rhythi 


Rolls pure, free, without commercial interruption. 


Thanks for reading Paper Radio #10 
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The obscure origins of DJ Frederick 


Mount Cardigan, Alexandria NH 
July 1972 


Wind tussled our hair as we clambered over the rock ledge to the summit. 
Scott always looked tanned, like he was Greek or Cyprian. I always looked 
as if I’d been drenched by a gallon of sweat. A few hikers milled quietly 
along the ridge. I found a flat spot to sit down on. Scott helped me off with 
my backpack. My father and mother were huffing for breath and trying to 
talk to each other a few hundred yards below at the treeline. I flipped open 
the orange nylon flap and pulled out the hidden treasure. Sensible kids 
might have a canteen, or trail mix, or a rain parka in their pack. In mine, 
you’d find a battery operated turntable and a copy of the Allman Brothers 
Eat a Peach. 


Scott dropped the needle on Mountain Jam. I cranked up the volume. 
“You're listening to Cardigan Mountain Radio - WCMR” I spoke into a 
pretend microphone. Scott’s grin lit up the sky. 


WUNH 91.3 
July 1976 


The studio was cramped in the basement of an ancient building and smelled 
of oil. My quick ventures past the window revealed that no one was at the 
controls, it was as if a ghost were spinning records in broad daylight, send- 
ing signals out into the ethers of my teenaged radio-wired mind. Messages 
like invisible ink through notes and chords. Eventually I summoned the 
courage to open the door. I stood in awe and watched meters dance with 
modulation on the soundboard. Eventually I found my voice. 


“Hello?” 


There was a surprise of shuffling in an adjacent room. A lanky, leggy boy 
with stringmop hair and sallow eyes emerged. He looked like an intransient 
refuge from the summer of love. 


“What?” he asked. 


The obscure origins of DJ Frederick 


“Where’s the DJ?” 


“There is no DJ.” He coughed. He looked like Bob Dylan, even though I 
didn’t know what Bob Dylan looked like yet. “I just play the records. We 
can’t talk on the air or anything” 


I gazed at the cement floor. “I could play some records,” I offered, all whis- 
pers and coy. 


‘“Weah?” He took a winding breath, like he’d just inhaled a cigarette. 


I gravitated to a pile of vinyl and pulled Tubular Bells from its precarious 
burrow. “Mike Oldfield is my favorite,” I said. “This is what Id play first. 
Then I’d play the Dead’s Mars Hotel” 


As I fidgeted it felt like time was frozen, like some trick out of Doctor 
Who. Seconds or days later, the gangling boy sauntered over to the broad- 
cast console. “Sounds good”, he said, and I suddenly believed in miracles. 
“111 show you how it works.” 
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As I will define it, the Classic Vinyl Listening Experience began 
with the emergence of the 10” and 12”, 33 1/3 rpm, Long Play, 
Micro-Groove, Vinyl Record in 1948, and its smaller sibling, 
the 7” 45 rpm record, at about that same time. I choose to start 
here because this is the technology that provided the two most 
important attributes of the listening experience that we seek: 

a sufficiently long playing ime, and higher quality sound repro- 
duction (High Fidelity). 


Prior to this time, music was played back primarily on a 10” dise 
made of various materials. It rotated on a record player at ap- 
proximately 78rpm, and due to the technical limitations you 
could get about four minutes of music on one side — with aural 
qualities that are not considered “Hi-Fidelity.”. And while this 
required “active listening,” the experience was constantly being 
interrupted since the listener had to change the record every 
three or four minutes. 


So let’s look at the importance of the 12” 33 1/3 rpm Long Play 
Micro-Groove Vinyl Record as it relates to our goal of defining 
the Classic Vinyl Listening Experience. Its primary benefits 
were: 


F Fextended playing time (to about 25 minutes per side) 
improved sound quality, and improved durability. The dura- 
tion and quality improvement came from the ability to further 
miniaturize the groove in the record (Micro-Groove). Micro- 
Grooves took up less space, so you could fit more onto the 
surface of a record. The miniaturization also allowed for the 
revolutions per minute (rpm) to be slowed to 33 1/3, which — 
along with its increased size to 12” diameter (Long Play) — pro- 
vided for the greatly increased playing ume. 


The durability and quality improvement came primarily from 
the vinyl plastic material, which was superior to the previous 
materials used, and the improved accuracy of the smaller 
eroove, since the stylus did not have to travel as far. Records, 
which had been quite fragile, became very rugged and lasted 
much longer - due in no small part to vinyl’s ruggedness as a 
material, not to mention the record jacket that encased it for 
safe keeping and storage Let’s define what is meant by the 
term the modern viny! record. 


It has a relatively long playing tme and does so while reproduc- 
ing sound in what is called igh fidelity. High fidelity, or Hi-Fi 
for short, simply means that the device 1s capable of reproduc- 
ing sound accurately throughout the full hearing range of the 
human ear, and does so realistically, 1.e., without introducing 
significant quantities of noise or distortion. That is not to say 
that every record meets this definition. 


As an example, a recording from the 1920s when transcribed 
and played back on a modern viny] record 1s not going to ex- 
hibit high fidelity characteristics. It remains limited by the origi- 
nal recording’s characteristics and cannot be improved upon 
just because the media is capable of high quality. And not all 
records were manufactured with the same quality. In fact there 
were some pretty cheaply made records that do not provide 
good sound reproduction. And there will always be poorly engi- 
neered and/or mastered recordings. 


For our purposes of describing the Classic Vinyl Listening Ex- 
perience we are referring to records that provide high fidelity 
sound quality. For their first 25 years, vinyl records were made 
from a high quality raw material, but this changed in 1974 with 
the oil shortage (vinyl is an oil bi-product). Vinyl records pro- 
duced during and alter the oil embargo were not necessarily of 
the same quality as before that ume, because manufacturers 
searched for replacement materials and filler to stretch what vi- 
nyl they could acquire. 


What Is a Turntable? 


A turntable is simply just that: a turning table to place the record 
on, and a pickup device (cartridge and stylus) that fits ito 

the record groove, reads the information on the record, and 
generates a very small electrical signal to the preamp. The 

signal then travels on to the power amp for further amplifica- 
tion, and ultimately sound reproduction via speakers or head- 
phones. 


Storing Records 


Always store your records in a cool, dry, dark environment in 
an upright position (never flat) that 1s high off the ground, and 
that provides some airflow around them. 


Ideally each record would be stored in a polypropylene or My- 
lar plastic bag, with the record stored 1n its own poly inner 
sleeve outside of the record jacket. The closer that you can 
come to these ideals the longer your records should last, which 
can be a lifetime, or even become a family heirloom. 


If you practice these guidelines on a daily basis and on a long 
term basis you will get the most possible enjoyment from your 
collection. You will come to learn that light scratches on good 
old vinyl is nothing to be overly concerned about and that with 
proper care and cleaning that they can actually come to sound 
better with repeated use. 
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The following is an email interview with Kevin Blagg 
who has a 8mall reissue label called Concentric Disc 
which features impossible to find records from mostly 
Southern musicians who released LPs privately during 
the 1970’s and 1980s. 


DJ Frederick: What was your inspiration for creating the 
Concentric ed releases? 


Kevin: My inspiration for Concentric was never premedi- 
tated, nor was it intended to become a numbered catalog. 
The project is not a profit driven endeavor, and does not 
aspire to mass produce any title in the catalog. Concentric 
is simply an art project, curated by myself. It is a collec- 
tion of music with a similar aesthetic congruence and 
provides a physical experience for the listener while 
listening to the music. 


I have always been a seeker and collector of interesting, 
forgotten or overlooked musi¢ throughout history in the 
genre of Folk, Psych and Rock and i also enjoy turning 
people on to unknown bands that are worthy of a second 1ook. 


After numerous requests from friends and collectors asking 
to hear certain titles in my record collection, i began mak- 
ing audio transfers from vinyl to CD to satisfy their curi- 
osity for this unknown music. Concentric is merely a clean 
and organized extension of that request and a tactile way to 
share this music with other collectors and enthusiasts. 


DJ Frederick: Why do you think this music has been so over- 
looked? Why has it faded into obscurity? 


The fact that this music has been overlook and faded into 
obscurity is not a factor contributed to the music itself or 
this particular style of music. I think the world of recorded 
music on vinyl is so massive in sheer volume that a listen- 
ing audience can not digest or even know about every re- 
lease at any given time in history. 
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Compound that fact with a limited budget, no label platform 
and a lack of promotion and the release basically renders 
itself silent. Also, self-released musical acts from the 50s 
60s 7os and the early 80s are confined to localized markets 
and are also at the mercy of personal taste and politics of 
the local radio dise jockey. Without local support in the 
pre-internet age, no band had a chance for national expo- 
sure unless the group could roadshow the music and finance 
a tour. This usually could not happen without a manager, 
and a promotional budget working in tandem with radio air 
play. 


DJ Frederick: Do you listen to the radio and if so what do 
you enjoy listening to? 


Kevin: The only radio i listen to is talk radio, mostly 

NPR. I canlit say radio has any relevance to how i acquire or 
listen music. The music i listen to is generally reflected by 
what records i am finding in junk stores and local record 
stores. Radio has not been an influential source of mu- 

sic for me since high school. 


What are two or three of your favorite ‘holy grail’ re- 
cordings that you've discovered in your record seeking ad- 
ventures? 


Kevin: One would have to be the Crow Johnson s/t LP, she has 
such an original sound and voice. Two would be the Shanti 
Das LP for its meditative quality and idealistic hippie in- 
tentions. Three would be Eddie and Lisa, for its all around 
interesting lyrical content and stunning visual artwork. 


A couple of records reissued by Concentric: 
brief reviews by turntable operator DJ Frederick 


Cotton was a folk pop band from Springfield MO and they 
released their self-titled 1p in (98! that harkens back to 
the sound of the early ‘70’s. A major reason that I love 
private or obscure records like Cotton is their complete 
lack of cynicism, their embracing of self expression without 
pretense or perfection. This self-titled LP is breathtaking 
in every respect. Melodic song structures, with upbeat, 
thoughtful songwriting and a sense of wonder. Every 

song relates a state of consciousness in the emotional, 
relational, or natural world. In a word — Cotton is essential 
listening. 


Dalte Kizer was originally released inf98h and an Orwel- 
lian theme runs through all of the songs. The LP is ina 
Classic rock style with some Pink Floyd influences sctat- 
tered through the songs. Seven tracks of head scratching 
beauty to revisit again and again. 


Hunt for these records and more on ebay via the seller 
‘eellophane_garden”. 


Tiscoveries and Parallels 


I recently stumbled onto the curious phenomenon 
of railroad graffiti through reading Bill Daniel’s 
book Mostly True (Microcosm Publishing ISBN 
978-0-9788665-2-5) and watching his film 
documentary Who is Bozo Texino. Daniels is a 
tour guide into the world of railroad workers, rail 
raiders, hoboes and artists such as the enigmatic 
Colossus of Roads & the legendary Bozo Texino 
himself. 


Railroad artists leave line drawings on box cars 
sometimes with dates, phrases, and their railroad 
nicknames like “Waterbed Lou” or “The Rambler”. 


More Discoveries and Parallels 


This graffiti isn’t the elaborate colorful wash of 
spray paint found on railroad cars and highway 
underpasses, this is refined traditional art that 
harkens back several generations. In some cases 
as older artists (such as the original drawer of 
Bozo Texino) aged and died, younger enthusiasts 
assumed their monikers in homage and carried 
on the tradition. 


Researching this world of graffiti was like redis- 

covering the excitement of pirate radio which led 
me to ponder: How is railroad graffiti and pirate 
radio related? 


Pirate radio is ephemeral. Electromagnetic waves 
transmit into the ionosphere, bounce back down 
to earth for a brief period of time, and then are 
gone. Most pirate broadcasts last for a few 
minutes to (rarely) a few hours. Railroad graffiti 
is transient in the same way -— susceptible to the 
elements of wind and rain which makes them 
temporary at best. A chalk drawing sketched 
today may be eroded beyond visibility tomorrow. 


Both are “unauthorized crimes of passion”. 
Broadcasting without a license is illegal. Drawing 
on railroad cars is a federal offense. Yet people’s 
creative expression and freedom of speech can 
not be controlled by outdated and inappropriate 
regulations. 


More Discoveries and Parallels 


Both bear messages ... but for whom? The graffiti 
artist makes her or his mark, and the pirate radio 
operator transits her or his broadcast, whether or 
not an audience will come across their message. 
Perhaps both the railroad artist and the audio 
artist will delight some onlooker at a railroad 
crossing, Or someone scanning through short- 
wave frequencies who suddenly hears music or 
an unexpected voice through the omnipresent 
Static. 


Both use a seemingly antiquated medium. Main- 
stream culture has people thinking that short- 
wave is dead. The reality is there are many radio 
listeners and amateur radio operators who know 
better. FM and AM radio are completely regulated 
by the FCC but shortwave is the forgotten terri- 
tory just off the map, one that was just a few 
years ago was populated with thousands of radio 
stations from all over the planet. Reading about 
the tenacity and dedication of railroad artists re- 
calls the drive and persistence of pirate radio op- 
erators. Pirates deal with complex transmitting 
equipment, uncooperative weather (most pirates 
broadcast outdoors), difficult signal propagation 
and potential harassment from the FCC to deliver 
their message and delight listeners. Railroad graf- 
fiti and pirate radio have been around for genera- 
tions and, as long as there are creative souls, 
both will live on for the foreseeable future. 


ZINE REVIEW 


On occasion, a zine arrives in the mailbox that might sit on 
my desk for weeks [jor monthsl, and when I finally pick it up, 
I’m completely captivated. A primary example is ‘How did 
Arthur Miles learn to throat sing and other musical mys- 
teries?” by David, who edits / writes / publishes No Quarter. 
My father was a cowboy singer [from New Hampshire, no 
less) during the 1940’s and I am fond of the world of old 78’s 
that seem to come out of left fisld with deep music from the 
cobwebs of the last century. Even in the digital age, older 
songs and music are going undocumented or extinct. Thank- 
fully, dedicated musicologists are unearthing gems and 
preserving them for future generations. 


I once heard an April Fools report on NPR that sound 
preservationists had agreed that the best way to store and 
catalogue music is on durable 78 rpm shellac. In some ways, 
it might be true — we still have some of the recorded reper- 
toire from a century ago, but with technology racing out of 
control, where will our era’s music be found (and in what 
format] a century from now? 


This zine is 2. pages ereated in 2 hours. Totally absorbing. 
Who ever heard of a throat singing cowboy? And to add to 
the mystery, “Lonely Cowboy” is the only known recording of 
- the enigma that is Arthur Miles. 


For more information contact captianmissionismycopilo at 
hotmail.com 


VINYL HEROES: HERBIE MANN 


Not many musicians can claim to have single-handedly created the 
style of music for which they are famous. Among the select group 
who legitimately can 1s Herbie Mann, a seminal figure in the Ameri- 
can jazz scene of the 1960s and '70s. Largely on the strength of his 
talent for improvisation and willingness to experiment, Mann formu- 
lated a jazz style for the flute, raising to the rank of lead an instru- 
ment which prior to his arrival had been limited to a minor role in 
the jazz pantheon. In the process, he was to garner a reputation as 
one of the most eclectic figures in the music world, readily mixing a 
wide range of styles from African to Brazilian, from Charlie Parker 
to disco, to create music that crossed boundaries in every sense of 
the word. Although his experiments did not always endear him to 
jazz critics, the result was a musical style that was indisputably his 
own. 


Mann was born Herbert Solomon on April 16, 1930 in Brooklyn, New 
York, the son of Harry and Ruth Solomon. Musically inclined from an 
early age, his first concerts took the form of raucous banging on the kitchen 
pots and pans. His parents, driven to distraction, decided that young 
Herbert's energies would be channeled in a more fruitful direction by expo- 
sure to popular music; in 1939, his mother took him to see the then- 
reigning master of swing jazz, clarinetist Benny Goodman. The concert had 
the desired effect, as Mann, fascinated by the atmosphere and excitement 
of live performing, left off his drumming and took up the clarinet with 


enthusiasm. Mann's talent for performing was immediately evident to his 
teachers and he progressed rapidly. As a teenager, he branched out into 
playing the tenor saxophone, an instrument that would come to dominate 
the post-World War II American music scene. For good professional meas- 
ure, he also learned how to play the flute, a instrument used largely in 
studios as a backing double. Since flute playing was found almost solely 
on Latin jazz records, Mann gravitated toward listening to the luminaries of 
the Latin music scene like Tito Puente, Machito, Charlie Palmieri, or 
American stars who recorded with Latin musicians such as Charlie Parker. 
But the tenor saxophone was Mann's first love, and his guide and inspira- 
tion was the dominant figure in the New York jazz scene of the late Forties, 
Lester Young. As was the case for many other young musicians of his gen- 
eration, Mann was enthralled by Young's cool, almost low-key, highly me- 
lodic approach to rhythm and harmony. Mann carried his passion with him 
into the U.S. Army, serving overseas from 1948 to 1952, certain that upon 
returning to civilian life he would make an immediate name for himself as 
a tenor sax player. But when Mann arrived back in New York, he found 
that many others had had the same idea and the field was overcrowded with 
hungry young saxophonists roaming from gig to gig. 


It was at this point that Mann's career took the left turn that would change 
his and many others’ ideas about jazz permanently. In early 1953, a friend 
of his approached him with the news that a Dutch accordionist, Mat Mat- 
thews, was forming a group to record with a then-unknown singer named 
Carmen McRae, and needed a jazz flute player. Mann convinced the friend 
to put his name forward, even though Mann knew next to nothing about 
jazz flute playing--a style which had virtually no precedents in the Ameri- 
can music scene up until then. In a neat bit of chicanery, in person Mann 
convinced Matthews to take him on, explaining that his flute was being 
repaired and he would learn the arrangements on the saxophone. By draw- 
ing on Latin music he had absorbed earlier, as well as imitating on the flute 
the mannerisms of such up-and-coming trumpet players such as Miles 
Davis and Dizzy Gillespie, Mann quickly improvised a playing style that 
would give him a distinct stage presence. Following a two-year stint with 
Matthews, Mann's career slowly took off. Over the course of the 1950s, he 
passed through a succession of groups, recording extensively as a sideman 
while enlarging and embellishing his creative mastery of the flute. Just as 
his style had originally developed out of Latin jazz, he found himself more 
and more drawn to that idiom's percussive rhythms and raw emotive power, 
tendencies running counter to the prevailing trend in jazz of the time to- 
ward intellectualized, distant compositions. As he explained in a 1973 New 
York Times interview, "The audience I developed wasn't listening intellec- 
tually; they were listening emotionally”. 


Eager to tap into this current, Mann formed an Afro-Cuban sextet in 1958 
that featured, among other developments, four drummers backing him. For 
the next several years, a steady parade of some of the best drummers of the 
era, such as Candido, Willie Bobo, Carlos "Patato" Valdes, and the Nige- 
rian phenomenon Michael Olatunji, would pass through Mann's group. 
With this innovative new sound, Mann began to make a name for himself 
in the jazz world. His percussion-heavy ensembles, apart from the audience 
excitement they generated, also proved to be an excellent counterpoint to 
his flute, the drums creating a wall of background noise against which his 
solos stood out in sharp relief. It didn't hurt that he was performing in a 
style that was totally new to most of his listeners; as Mann put it in a Down 
Beat interview, "... there wasn't really anybody for the people to compare 
me to... anytime I'd run out of ideas, the drums got it." After recording 
several albums for Verve Records, Mann signed with a major label, 
Atlantic, releasing his first album, Common Ground, with them in 1960. 

In 1962, his live album Herbie Mann at the Village Gate was his first major 
hit, selling over half a million copies; a song from that release, "Comin' 
Home Baby," would place in the Top 30 on the pop charts. 


In spite of success that most musicians would envy, Mann was still not 
completely satisfied. Latin music with its dominant two-chord harmonies 
proved monotonous and ultimately constricting; he wanted a style that 
would allow him to explore a wider range of melodic possibilities. In 1961, 
he became interested in bossa nova--a musical phenomenon then little 
known outside of its native Brazil--after seeing the movie Black Orpheus. 
His curiosity aroused, Mann persuaded his manager to include him in an 
all-star tour heading down to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil's cultural center, and 
began jamming with local musicians almost from the moment he stepped 
off the plane. In this and subsequent tours, he would come in contact with 
some of the giants of Brazilian music, including Sergio Mendes, Baden 
Powell, and Antonio Carlos Jobim. Perhaps as important in terms of 
Mann's artistic horizons, his plunge into bossa nova seemed to have liber- 
ated him from the necessity of being associated with one specific "sound." 
From the early Sixties on, he would explore a wide variety of musical 
styles, grafting elements of Middle Eastern, pop, rock, R&B, reggae, soul, 
and disco music onto jazz to reach a wide audience. Although this approach 
did not please jazz critics, who often dismissed his work as lacking sub- 
stance, Mann would string together a spectacular run of commercial suc- 
cesses. In the period 1962-1979, 25 of his recordings placed on the Top 200 
pop charts; in 1970 alone, five of the 20 top-selling jazz albums bore the 
name Herbie Mann on the cover, an unprecedented convergence of hits for 
a jazz artist. 


After bossa nova, the next style Mann gravitated toward was rhythm and 
blues. Fascinated by its improvisational possibilities, he went south to re- 
cord in Memphis, Tennessee and Muscle Shoals, Alabama, exchanging 
ideas with and drawing inspiration from some of the greatest R&B studio 
musicians of the time. The result was Memphis Underground, a 1969 al- 
bum that was to prove his second great hit of the decade. In 1971, Mann 
recorded another hit, Push Push, with guitarist Duane Allman, who, as was 
often the case for Mann, he had met during an impromptu jam in New 
York's Central Park. Mann's approach to recording and performing in this 
period was highly eclectic; he would throw together as many musicians 
with different backgrounds as possible in the hope that something interest- 
ing would emerge. At times the result, as one critic writing in Down Beat 
noted, was a jumble of sound that "looked like fun to do, but wasn't very 
pleasant to listen to." 


In 1972, Mann stabilized his musical entourage by forming the group the 
Family of Mann, based around David Newman on tenor sax and flute, Pat 
Rebillot on keyboards, and a floating lineup of New York session players. 
Although in the first half of the decade he continued to explore jazz/rock 
fusion and dabbled in reggae, the burgeoning dance craze inevitably began 
to impact Mann's career. In 1974, his disco single "Hi-Jack," recorded with 
Cissy Houston and released 24 hours later, was a massive hit. Pressured by 
profit-minded executives at Atlantic to keep up the winning formula, Mann 
was deprived of his cherished freedom to experiment and found himself 
compelled to release records in a style he found more and more distasteful. 
As the decade progressed, he grew so disenchanted with the direction his 
career was taking that he began to preface concert appearances with the 
announcement that he would not be playing any of his disco hits. Finally in 
1980, Atlantic and Mann went their separate ways, ending an almost 
twenty-year association. 


Herbie Mann Discography 


1954 Herbie Mann Plays 

1955 East Coast Jazz 4 

1955 Flamingo My Goodness: Four Flutes Vol 2 
1956 Love And The Weather 


1956 The Herbie Mann-Sam Most Quintet (aka The Man With The 
Most) 


1956 Mann In The Morning 
1957 The Jazz We Heard Last Summer 
1957 Salute To The Flute 


Herbie Mann Discography 


1957 Mann Alone 

1957 Flute Suite (avail on The Modern Sounds of AK Salim: Complete Sa- 
voy Recordings 1957-1958) 

1957 Sultry Serenade (aka When Lights Are Low) 
1957 Great Ideas Of Western Mann (aka Californians) 
1957 Yardbird Suite (aka Be Bop Synthesis) 

1957 Flute Fraternity w/ Buddy Collette (aka Hi Flutin’) 
1957 Flute Souffle w/ Bobby Jaspar 

1957 Flute Flight w/ Bobby Jaspar 

1957 The Magic Flute Of Herbie Mann 

1957 The Great Mann 

1958 Herbie Mann With The Wessell Licken Trio 
1958 Just Wailin’ 

1959 African Suite 

1959 Flautista! 

1960 Flute, Brass, Vibes And Percussion1 

1960 The Common Ground 

1961 The Family Of Mann 

1961 Brasil, Bossa Nova & Blues 

1962 At The Village Gate 

1962 Right Now 

1962 This Is My Beloved 

1962 St. Thomas 

1962 Do The Bossa Nova 

1963 Afro-Jazziac 

1963 Returns To The Village Gate 

1963 Live At Newport 

1964 Nirvana w/ Bill Evans Trio 

1964 Latin Fever 

1965 My Kinda Groove 

1965 The Roar Of The Greasepaint 


Herbie Mann Discography 


1965 Latin Mann-From Afro To Bossa To Blues 
1965 Recorded In Rio w/ Joao Gilberto & AC Jobim 
1966 Standing Ovation At Newport 
1966 New Mann At Newport 

1966 Monday Night At The Village Gate 
1966 Our Mann Flute 

1966 Impressions Of The Middle East 
1966 Today! 

1967 The Beat Goes On 

1967 Mann And A Woman w/ Tamiko Jones 
1967 Glory Of Love 

1967 The Wailing Dervishes 

1968 The Herbie Mann String Album 
1968 Free For All 

1968 Concerto Grosso In D Blues 

1968 Moody Mann 

1969 Memphis Underground 

1969 Windows Open 

1969 Herbie Mann In Sweden 

1969 Live At The Whiskey A Go Go 
1969 Inspiration | Feel 

1970 Stone Flute 

1970 Muscle Shoals Nitty Gritty 

1971 Memphis Two-Step 

1971 Push Push 

1972 Mississippi Gambler 

1973 London Underground 

1973 Hold On I'm Coming 

1973 Turtle Bay 

1974 First Light: The Family of Mann 
1974 Reggae w/ Tommy McCook 

1974 Gagaku And Beyond 

1975 Discotheque 

1975 Waterbed 

1976 Surprises w/ Cissy Houston 

1976 Bird In A Silver Cage 

1977 Fire Island 

1978 Brazil 

1979 Super Mann 

1980 Yellow Fever 

1981 Mellow 
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You are now leaving Turntable Operator. For more information on DI 


Frederick's zine projects write to 36 West Main Street Warner NH 03278 
or email singinggrove conknet.com 


